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Throughout this discussion we have abstracted from awareness. 
Whether the states above mentioned, all of them or some of them, 
possess awareness as an essential property; whether awareness is 
something that can be introspectively discovered in the same way as 
images and feelings ; whether awareness is an existential fact — these 
are questions which must be reserved for another article. 

C. A. Strong. 
Paris, France. 

(To be continued.) 



DISCUSSION 
PROFESSOR PERRY'S PROOFS OF REALISM 

IN the essays of its advocates, and especially in Professor Perry's 
recent and admirable book, "Present Philosophical Tenden- 
cies," the new realism has come forward as a militant creed, no 
longer on the defensive, but eager to show by positive arguments 
that the realistic view is the only tenable one. All students of 
philosophy must welcome this earnest endeavor to throw new light 
on the knotty problems of mind and reality, and to Professor Perry 
in particular we are all indebted for his clear presentation of the 
case for realism. The subject is important, and it will therefore 
not be out of place if I seek here to analyze the arguments on which 
this case rests. For the sake of brevity, and also in order to have a 
definite text before us, I shall confine my comments to Professor 
Perry's recent book. 

Professor Perry offers us four proofs of the realistic doctrine. 
They are: (1) "the Negative Argument" a critique of idealism; 
(2) "the Argument from the Externality of Relations"; (3) "the 
Argument from the Distinction between Object and Awareness"; 
(4) "the Argument from the Nature of Mind." I shall deal only 
with these four arguments, because the realistic view that mental 
content is merely a part of the environment (which might at first 
be considered an additional argument for realism) does not itself 
bear upon the quest whether reality must be construed idealistically 
or realistically. In fact, Professor Perry himself says of this theory 
that "it not only fails to establish realism; but appears even to 
disprove it by bringing the transcendent directly into mind" (p. 
33). The crucial question for realism is, therefore, as Professor 
Perry points out, not the "theory of immanence" (the view of mind 
just referred to), but the "theory of independence." This theory 
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is stated as follows : " It means that things may be, and are, directly 
experienced without owing their being or their nature to that cir- 
cumstance" (p. 315). 

The first proof offered for this view consists in pointing out that 
idealism rests upon two specious arguments, which Professor Perry 
entitles "definition by initial predication" or "exclusive particu- 
larity," and the "argument from the ego-centric predicament." 
The first of these is seen in Berkeley's insistence that it is "an 
evident contradiction" to suppose "that any immediate objects 
of the senses should exist in an unthinking substance." The tulip 
which I see is an idea (in Berkeley's sense), and it is contradictory 
to assert that this or any other object of experience can be exterior 
to mind. Professor Perry's comment on this view is as follows: 
"It does not occur to Berkeley, apparently, that a natural body, 
like a tulip, can belong both to the order of ideas and also to another 
and independent order. In other words, he assumes that an iden- 
tical element can belong to only one complex. But, as a matter of 
fact, such is not the case. The letter a, for example, is the second 
letter of the word 'man,' and also the fifth letter of the word 
'mortal'; and it enters into innumerable other words as well. It 
possesses, in other words, a multiple and not an exclusive particu- 
larity. And the false assumption to the contrary gives rise to a 
specious argument. For having found an entity, like the tulip, in 
the mental context, where it is named 'idea,' and having assumed 
that it can belong to only one context, Berkeley thereupon defines it 
as idea and concludes that it is such exclusively. But this is as 
though, having found the letter a in the word 'man,' one should 
propose to define it as 'the second letter in the word man' and so 
to preclude its occurring in any other word" (pp. 127-28). 

I can not persuade myself that this criticism fully answers 
Berkeley. So far as I am aware, no one denies that a thing can 
enter into several different groups at the same time; but to prove 
by this that a thing, all of whose characteristics borrow their mean- 
ing from experience, may also exist out of all relation to experience 
seems to me a difficult matter. The illustration of the letter a in 
man and mortal does not fit the case. Truly the letter a may be 
in several words and remain identical with itself. But tell me that 
the letter a continues to exist after it has ceased to be a letter of the 
alphabet, and I may be unable to refute you, but, I confess, I shall 
also be unable to put any meaning into your assertion. The color 
red in no sense experienced, and the letter a in no sense a letter of 
the alphabet, seem to me very much alike. Certainly no idealist 
can prove that they do not exist; but with equal certainty, no 
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idealist would try, since it would make no difference to any one 
whether they existed or not. 

These words that I have just used, namely, that "it would make 
no difference to any one," bring us to Professor Perry's second 
criticism of idealism, and the "ego-centric predicament." The 
idealist argument based on this predicament, says Professor Perry, 
"calls attention to a situation that undoubtedly exists, and that is 
one of the most important and original discoveries that philosophy 
has made. No thinker to whom one may appeal is able to mention 
a thing that is not idea, for the obvious and simple reason that 
in mentioning it he makes it an idea" (p. 129). This "most impor- 
tant and original discovery" of philosophy, however, turns out, on 
Professor Perry's analysis, to be merely "a redundant proposition 
to the effect that every mentioned thing is mentioned — to the effect 
that every idea, object of knowledge, or experience, is an idea. And 
a redundant proposition is no proposition at all. The assertion that 
an idea is an idea conveys no knowledge even about ideas. But 
what the idealist requires is a proposition to the effect that every- 
thing is an idea, or that only ideas exist. And to derive this propo- 
sition directly from the redundancy just formulated, is simply to 
take advantage of the confusion of mind by which a redundancy is 
commonly attended" (p. 131). 

Professor Perry is probably right in holding that the crux of the 
whole matter is to be found here in the "ego-centric predicament." 
For we are in the ego-centric predicament whether we like it or 
not, and can never get out of it to see what is beyond. Hence no 
one can ever prove that the realist is wrong in asserting the exist- 
ence of any number of "neutral entities" (Professor Perry's well- 
chosen term) beyond experience. The unpleasant question, how- 
ever, will present itself as to what the realist means by existence. 
This question of the meaning of ' ' reality ' ' has no terrors for either 
the idealist or the pragmatist. For them both reality is to be 
expressed in experience terms. The difference between "real" and 
"unreal" is that one makes a difference to experience and the other 
does not. "What is it known as?" was James's crucial question 
about the nature of anything. If you want to know what reality 
is, Professor Dewey will tell you to "go to experience and see." 
Beyond the realm of experience there may be as many "neutral 
entities" as you like, but if they make no difference to any sentient 
being they are not reality for us, for themselves, or for any one. 
In short, it is very hard to see how such neutral and independent 
entities could ever become a part of any human philosophy. All of 
which, we shall be told, is only a wearisome rehearsal of the redund- 
ancy of the ego-centric predicament. And it is — provided, at least, 
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that this phrase be taken to indicate the central position which 
experience must have in knowledge. In that sense it would seem 
that all human philosophy which has meaning for us must be ego- 
centric, and that realism can never be ultimately intelligible to 
human beings, however well it may satisfy "neutral entities." 

So much for Professor Perry's "negative argument." And 
however we may feel about it, all will be agreed that it is very far 
from proving the truth of realism. The realists and Professor 
Perry, in fact, will frankly agree with this, for the most that the 
attack on idealism sought to do was to show that realism was pos- 
sible, and that idealism, though possibly true, had not proved itself 
the only tenable doctrine. As Professor Perry himself puts it, 
"We have thus far done no more than prepare the way for the 
realistic theory of independence, by refuting the contrary theory, 
and by denying the charge that the realistic theory is inherently 
absurd." "The reasons for supposing that there are things that 
are not known must now be introduced" (pp. 318-319). We must 
have recourse, in other words, to the three positive arguments for 
the realistic doctrine. 

"The most general argument for realism," we are told, "is an 
application of the theory of the external or extrinsic character of 
relations." Professor Perry thereupon proceeds to explain clearly, 
though briefly, the question at issue concerning the nature of rela- 
tions in general. This is not the place to enter into this discussion. 
I shall simply point out that it will require more than one short 
paragraph to refute the theory of the intrinsic character of rela- 
tions, and that if realism must wait for the settlement of this subtle 
logical question, it will be a long while before it comes into its own. 
For us, however, the interesting thing is the application of the view 
of extrinsic relations (granted for the sake of the argument) to the 
question of reality and experience. According to Professor Perry, 
this application ' ' shows, in the first place, that the content of things 
is in no case made up of relations beyond themselves. So the con- 
tent of a thing can not be made up of its relations to consciousness. 
Of course, the consciousness of a thing is made up of the thing and 
its relation to consciousness. But the thing then contributes its 
own nature to the conscious complex, and does not derive it there- 
from. ... It follows, in the second place, that whether the relation 
of a thing to consciousness is a relation of dependence or not, is 
an empirical question. It is necessary to examine the relation and 
see. In other words, it is impossible to infer dependence simply 
from the fact of relation" (p. 320). 

The idealist will not be altogether without comfort in seeing 
what "follows in the second place," since misery loves company. 
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For it is plain enough that the realistic argument is here somewhat 
of a boomerang. If it is impossible to infer dependence, no more 
can you infer independence. And if realism be right in maintain- 
ing that the thing exists outside of experience, it is hard to see how 
you can "examine the relation and see" whether the thing is inde- 
pendent or not. The ego-centric predicament puts the realistic 
"thing" beyond your grasp. In short, it is vain for realism to 
appeal to experience. If it should seriously try to do so it would 
give away its case. 

The first application quoted above of the theory of external 
relations in its bearing on our question is more important than the 
second. If the reader will peruse it again carefully he will see 
that the theory of relations applies to the question at issue only on 
condition that you first admit that things are external to experience. 
This is the very point to be proved. Doubtless if things exist out- 
side of any and every consciousness and are connected with it by 
external relations only, then "the content of the thing can not be 
made up of its relation to consciousness." But if the essential 
nature of things is experiential, then the "relation" between the 
"thing" and "experience" is not extrinsic, and the theory of rela- 
tions has absolutely no application to the question at issue. 

Something like this Professor Perry evidently sees for himself, 
for after doing his best by this second realistic argument, he admits, 
"The theory of the externality of relations is not sufficient in itself 
to establish the case for realism. Indeed it is so general in scope 
as to argue pluralism rather than realism" (p. 320). Hence we are 
referred to the third argument for realism, which is styled "the 
Argument from the Distinction between Object and Awareness." 
This "argument" turns out to be the "contention" of Mr. G. E. 
Moore that sensation and its object are distinct and quite different 
things. The idealist might be excused for insisting that the conten- 
tion is either dogmatic or irrevelant, according as it is interpreted. 
That it quite fails to go to the root of the matter will, I think, be 
plain to any one who will consult Mr. Moore's original article. 1 
The gist of the argument is, in Professor Perry's words, as follows: 

"The object of a sensation is not the sensation itself. In order 
that a sensation shall be an object, it is necessary to introduce yet 
another awareness, such as introspection, which is not at all essen- 
tial to the meaning of the sensation itself. And 'the existence of 
a table in space [quoting again from Moore] is related to my 
experience of it in precisely the same way as the existence of my 
own experience is related to my experience of that.' In both cases 

1 ' ' The Eef utation of Idealism, ' ' Mind, Vol. XII., pages 442 ff . 
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awareness is evidently a 'distinct and unique relation,' 'of such a 
nature that its object, when we are aware of it, is precisely what it 
would be if we were not aware' " (p. 321). 

Professor Perry significantly points out that Mr. Moore does not 
inform us what "awareness" is. In fact, it is hard to see how 
Mr. Moore's theory of awareness can be made to fit into Professor 
Perry's theory of consciousness. But it is much more important 
to observe that neither Mr. Moore nor Professor Perry has given 
any reason to prove that the "object of a sensation" is independent 
of experience. The "distinction between object and awareness" is 
irrelevant to the issue if it mean simply that when I see the tree, 
there is something in the tree not identical with my sensation. The 
majority of idealists would admit this and insist upon it. But from 
this it does not follow that the tree is independent of all experience, 
even its own. The "argument from the distinction of object and 
awareness" would, therefore, seem to be either quite irrelevant, or 
else an attempt to inveigle the unwary idealist out of a harmless 
admission into a fatal and quite fallacious one. That Professor 
Perry has no such unfair purpose is plain enough from his final 
remarks on the argument. For it transpires at last that he too 
regards it as rather irrelevant and certainly quite useless. Things, 
he admits, may be altogether dependent on experience, for anything 
Mr. Moore's argument shows to the contrary. So the third argu- 
ment for realism goes to join the second, and we are yet without a 
single positive reason for accepting the realistic view. All, there- 
fore, hangs on argument number 4. I transcribe it in Professor 
Perry's own words: 

"We need to foresake dialectics and observe what actually trans- 
pires. We find, then, that consciousness is a species of function 
exercised by an organism. The organism is correlated with an 
environment from which it evolved and on which it acts. Con- 
sciousness is a selective response to a preexisting and independently 
existing environment. There must be something to be responded to, 
if there is to be any response. The spacial and temporal distribu- 
tion of bodies in its field of action, and the more abstract, logical 
and mathematical relationships which this field contains, determine 
the possible objects of consciousness. The actual objects of con- 
sciousness are selected from this manifold of possibilities in obedi- 
ence to the various exigencies of life. It follows that the objects 
selected by any individual responding organism compose an aggre- 
gate defined by that relationship. What such an aggregate derives 
from consciousness will then be its aggregation and nothing more" 
(pp. 322-323). 

Obviously, the most important sentence in the above is the one 
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that reads, "Consciousness is a selective response to a preexisting 
and independently existing environment." If this means simply 
that nature does not depend altogether on the individual conscious- 
ness, it is irrefutable — and irrelevant. If it means that the environ- 
ment is altogether independent of any experience — that it is not 
made of experience stuff, is neither object of experience nor center 
of experience — then indeed the sentence is relevant; but its position 
in the argument is hard to discover. Is it premise or conclusion? 
If the latter, what are the premises ? If the. former, how does the 
realist come by it? Who has admitted it and how has it been 
proved? Professor Perry seems to regard it as an empirical fact. 
Before coming to this argument, and with evident reference to it, 
he has said, ' ' it remains for realism to investigate the precise nature 
of the relation of things to consciousness, to discover whether or no 
this is a relation of dependence. And this is now a question of fact, 
like the question of the relation of the tides to the moon." What, 
then, are the experimental or observed "facts" on which realism 
bases its contention? The "theory of immanence" will here do us 
no good, for, in the first place, that is only a theory, and in the 
second, its sponsor has admitted that it "not only fails to establish 
'realism,' but appears even to disprove it." The truth seems to be 
that "it still remains for realism" to furnish us with any facts that 
tend to prove the complete independence of things from all experi- 
ence. And, as I have indicated in another connection, it will prob- 
ably so "remain" for a long time. For it is hard to see how 
observation can ever lead us to the unobservable, or how experience 
can ever prove the unexperienced and inexperienceable. The truth 
is, we are all in the ego-centric predicament, no matter how little 
we like it — the realist along with the rest of us — and if we are ever 
to get out of it and prove the existence of "neutral entities" in an 
"independently existing environment," it will not do to "forsake 
dialectics and observe what actually transpires." "What actually 
transpires," at any rate when observable, is not in the "indepen- 
dently existing environment." Observation will do the realist very 
little good, and he had much better stick to ' ' dialectics. ' ' There is, 
however, one way by which "neutral entities" may be secured more 
easily than even by dialectics; and that is by begging them at the 
start. I do not need to recommend this to the realists. 

This paper is not meant as a vindication of idealism. Idealism 
has troubles of its own — no one can read Professor Perry's admirable 
book without realizing it. For some reasons I should like to be a 
realist, and I am sure there are many others who feel with me in 
this. We looked to the rise of the new realism with anticipation 
and joy, hoping for some deliverer from the bonds of Berkeley. 
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Most of us do not yet feel that deliverance has come. The realists 
have, indeed, fought a good fight, but in our opinion they need all 
the help they can get from the kindly critic. Sometimes it is well 
for us to see our arguments as others see them. I may say, there- 
fore, in all candor, that this paper is intended as a humble contribu- 
tion toward the new realism. 2 

James Bissett Pratt. 
Williams College. 



EXPLICIT PRIMITIVES AGAIN: A REPLY TO 
PROFESSOR FITE 

I am indebted to Professor Fite for a very vigorous onslaught 1 
upon my paper on "Foundations of Philosophy: Explict 
Primitives"; 2 I say indebted, because nothing conduces so much to 
making your views thoroughly understood as to have them violently 
attacked. I perceive that I must have been very obscure in this 
article, for Professor Fite has, if I mistake not, in some important 
points, quite misconceived my meaning; in others, I venture to 
think that he is somewhat in error. 

For instance, when I use the term "explicit primitives" as a 
shorter form for the phrase "terms or propositions which are 
explictly admitted as indefinables or indemonstrables" (since all 
time would not suffice to define everything, nor to prove everything) 
— that is, as primitive terms or propositions — I am far from meaning 
that the signification of the term, for instance, has been made 
explicit. What I mean is just the reverse — you can not set forth 
explicitly the meaning of every term, hence some must be taken for 
granted. Take the first definition of your treatise or your discus- 

2 This paper was written before the publication of ' ' The New Realism ' ' by 
the six "platform realists." In this book, Professor Perry again takes up the 
question of independence in a closely reasoned and admirable argument. The 
argument shows that reality need not be dependent on knowledge in the sense of 
standing to it in the whole-part relation or the exclusive causation relation, or of 
implying or being exclusively implied by it. The type of idealism which I have 
had in mind in the preceding paper would affirm none of these relations, but 
would simply raise the question whether the real can be conceived in any other 
than experience terms. In other words, if it must assert a relation between reality 
and experience, it would choose the relation of identity. Against this view 
(which seems to me the vital thing in Berkeley), Professor Perry's discussion in 
"The New Eealism" is as unpersuasive as is his argument in "Eecent Phi- 
losophical Tendencies. ' ' 

1 This Journal, Vol. IX., page 155. 

2 This Journal, Vol. VIII., page 708. 



